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How They Salvaged the Space Station on Capitol Hill 


‘*Why do we cancel the station?’’ Rep. Bob Traxler (D- 
Mich.) asked on June 6, as the House began debating his 
Subcommittee’s proposal to deny NASA’s request for $2 
billion for the space station, and thus terminate the project. 
Traxler answered his own question: the money would be 
better spent on scientific research and social programs. 

Six hours later, Space Station Freedom had won a $1.9- 
billion reprieve partially financed by cannibalizing $463 
million, or 16 percent, from NASA’s scientific programs and 
$250 million in housing aid for the poor. 

The space-science community is enraged by the deal that 
saved the space station at its expense, and is sounding war 
cries. The Senate, which is yet to act on the NASA budget, 
is likely to support the survival of the space station, though 
perhaps at a lesser cost to space science and housing. But 
under the budget rules that now bind Congress, the system 
creates winners only at the expense of losers. There’s no way 
for politics to work its way out of this one without leaving 
behind a lot of damage and angry people. 

As things now stand in the budget process, space engi- 
neering and hardware—major ingredients of the space 
station—have profited at the expense of space science and 
public housing. It’s as simple as that. The debate and the ma- 
neuvering that produced that result illuminate the won- 
drously tangled network of interests and powers that shape 
science and technology affairs in Washington. Let SGR be 
your guide to the battlefield. 

Space Station Freedom, announced and so christened in 
1984 by Ronald Reagan, was conceived by NASA and its 
aerospace-industry allies as the next big enterprise after the 
Shuttle. With over $5 billion consumed so far, the space 
station project has produced only asuccession of downscaled 
plans. Reagan, who never met a high-tech project he didn’t 
like, did not closely inquire about purpose or cost. And 
fortunately so for the proponents, since they knew little about 
either. For Congressional inquirers, the figure $8 billion was 
initially cast about, while space-borne research in the life 
sciences and materials were held forth as extremely promis- 
ing for science and industrial applications. Later to come 
was adventurous talk of employing the space station as a 
staging base for manned exploration of Mars. For Vice 
President Dan Quayle, Chairman of the National Space 
Council, championing the space station has provided a rare 
opportunity for political attention. 

To inspire Congressional confidence in the project, NASA 
Officials huddled with their colleagues in the European, 
Canadian, and Japanese space agencies, successfully urging 
them to get their politicians to sign on as partners in Amer- 


ica’s next great venture in space. Wary of America’s previ- 
ous turnabouts in costly international collaborations, the 
foreign space agencies chose not to provide money for the 
American project. Rather, to reconcile national autonomy 
with collaboration, they decided to build hardware that 
could ‘‘plug’’ into the American station, which, the US 
assured them, would provide essential power supplies and 
living accommodations for resident and visiting research- 
ers. Europe went to work on a laboratory module and a 
mini-shuttle. Japan planned a laboratory, while the Cana- 
dian Space Agency agreed to build a mobile manipulator 
arm for the station. Thus evolved international connections 
that have paradoxically both embarrassed the US and, as 
NASA correctly figured it, served as a lifeline for the 
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In Brief 


The House has endorsed the big budget increase that 
the Administration propos?d for the NSF, voting to raise 
next year’s figure by $406 million—17 percent—to a 
total of $2.7 billion. That's outstandingly plump in a 
year when most agencies are being held to 5-7 percent. 

As usual the budget was internally revamped by NSF’ s 
Appropriations Subcommittee. A $50 million item for in- 
strumentation was eliminated, while $20 million was put in 
for research facilities, thus restoring a program dropped by 
the White House. The big winner was NSF’ s Education and 
Human Resources account. The President asked for $67 
million above this year’ s $322 million. The House voted for 
a $112 million increase. The research budget will rise from 
$1.7 billion to nearly $2 billion—only $3 million below the 
White House request. 

Science Editor Daniel E. Koshland Jr. continues to 
break new ground in witlessness and poor taste in his 
editorial effusions in the weekly of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. On February 1, 
at the height of the most news-managed war in US 
history, Koshland cheerily asserted that an ‘‘obvious 
role of science in this conflict is the enormous increase in 
public information.’’ He also concluded that scientific 
‘advances can remove some of war’s barbarities.”’ 

Koshland matched that asininity in a June 7 editorial, 
“Stress for Success,’’ wherein his fictional and labored 
“Dr. Noitall’’ says, ‘‘We have found one country without 
ozone, asbestos, health insurance problems, power lunches, 
or complaints to OSHA, and we have sent stress experts to 
learn why they don’t have US anxieties.’’ Asked which 
country, Noitall responds: ‘‘Of course, Bangladesh.”’ 
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sea Runaway Costs Rang Early Alarms in Congress 
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troubled venture. From the start, the cost estimates for the 
space station began an inexorable climb that eventually 
induced panic in a deficit-bound Congress. In 1987, the 
National Academy of Sciences Committee on the Space 
Station reported that its study of NASA’s estimates had 
produced ‘‘insights [that] decreased the Committee’s confi- 
dence in earlier estimates.’’ Employing NASA’s figures, the 
Academy Committee came out with estimates of $21-$29 
billion to ‘‘develop and deploy’’ the space station. 

Responding to the runaway costs, NASA undertook in 
1989 what came to be known as the Langley Review, a 
heavily staffed engineering exercise aimed at trimming the 
space station down to a no-frills model with manned 
capability—a semantic dodge meaning something short of 
the original plan for longterm residence. NASA’s foreign 
partners immediately accused their American partners of yet 
another double cross and clear violation of legal agreements. 
Wise in the domestic political use of foreign opprobrium, 
NASA loudly explained that it was a victim of fickle politics 
on Capitol Hill. 

In the early years, Congress more or less went along with 
NASA’s requests for money for the space station. In 1987, 
for example, the House Appropriations Committee rubber- 
stamped the Administration’ s request for $767 million. But 
as the Gramm-Rudman vise closed in on the appropriations 
process, NASA’s budgetary fortunes became enmeshed in 
the peculiarities of Congressional jurisdictions. 

The crucial centers of budget making on Capitol Hill are 
the 13 Appropriations Subcommittees in each house. On 
each of them, the Chairman wields great, even decisive, 
power. Any of the Subcommittees can be overruled by its 
parent Committee or by a floor vote, but rarely are. Histori- 
cal accretion, custom, and political muscle account for the 
mix of agencies in each Subcommittee—and none is more 
disparate than the Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and Independent Agencies. The latter include 
NASA, the National Science Foundation, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, thus putting science, technology, 
and the environment in direct budget competition with the 
politically popular cabinet departments that serve veterans 
and the housing needs of the poor. 

Under the new zero-sum scheme, Traxler’s Subcommit- 
tee this year was allotted $64 billion to be carved up among 
these various agencies. The jurisdictional system is neither 
tidy nor sensible, but there itis, and it’s generally agreed that 
it’s deeply entrenched and immune to change. 

What does change are the people in the committee 
system. In 1988, Rep. Edward Boland (D-Mass.) retired 
from Congress and the Chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on VA-HUD-Independent Offices, and was 
succeeded by Rep. Traxler. As Chairman, Boland tended to 
ashare-the-wealth philosophy, spreading the available funds 


fairly evenly throughout his disparate jurisdictions without 
any heroic efforts at setting priorities. 

Traxler took a different tack. Representing a working- 
class district in the Port Huron area of economically blighted 
Michigan, the new chairman showed keen interest in HUD, 
the VA’s medical programs, and NSF’s elementary and 
secondary school programs. All were important for his 
district, which cannot be said of NASA, an agency that 
conducts little or no business in the 8th District of Michigan. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, the chairmanship also changed 
on the VA-HUD-Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee, with Barbara Mikulski, a former social worker 
on the streets of Baltimore, succeeding the retired William 
Proxmire. With NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center a 
major employer in her state, Mikulski prudently expressed 
affection for the space agency. But she, too, noted with 
concern the elasticity of NASA’s costestimates for the space 
station. In an address to the American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics and Astronautics in January 1989, shortly after she 
assumed the Subcommittee chairmanship, Mikulski said 
that ‘‘Congress was told [by NASA] that we would need $14 
billion to have a space station, and then a little bit later, they 
said, oh, gee, we need another $14 billion to launch it.”’ 
Noting with disapproval that under Reagan, annual funds for 
public housing had declined from $24 billion to $12 billion, 
Mikulski pointed out that NASA and HUD were in compe- 
tition for the funds allotted to her Subcommittee. 

In 1990, one year after Traxler ascended to the chairman- 
ship, he and his Subcommittee took command of the space 
station through an audacious budgetary gambit. Alarmed by 
NASA’s uncontrolled demands on the pool of money allot- 
ted to the Subcommittee, Traxler realized that if the space 
station wasn’t reined in during its infancy, it would rapidly 
acquire enough political muscle to enforce its financial 
demands. Moving to head off this possibility, the Subcom- 
mittee decreed in its report for fiscal 1991 that the space 
station’ s financial growth would be held to a maximum of 10 
percent a year, that its annual budget would be capped at 
$2.6 billion, and that total expenditures during 1991-95 
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... The First Space Project Designed in Congress 


(Continued from Page 2) 
would not exceed $11.4 billion—$2.4 billion less than 
NASA’s own stated requirements for the period. 

NASA and its friends complained that the space station 
was destined to be the first space project designed by a 
Congressional Subcommittee. But with the full House and 
the Senate endorsing the budget formula, the space agency 
had no choice but to comply. NASA undertook another 
engineering review aimed at keeping the station within 
budgetary restraints. NASA’s foreign partners groused, as 
usual, but acquainted with the uncertainties of the American 
budgetary process, they carried on with their original com- 
mitments, hoping that in one way or another, a space station 
would be there to accommodate their hardware. 

Early this year, word circulated that NASA had slashed 
over $8 billion from the space-station design, and would 
come in with a proposal priced at $30 billion. Even before 
the truncated design was unveiled, the space-science com- 
munity proclaimed its distaste, saying that virtually all 
capacity for basic research had been squeezed out of the 
space station, leaving what amounted to little more than a 
celestial motel. A denouncement from the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Space Studies Board represented an un- 
equivocal break between space science and NASA’s empire 
builders. Behind the denouncement were recollections of a 
lost decade in space science as NASA neglected its basic- 
research programs to pay for cost over-runs on the Shuttle 
program. Like the space station, the Shuttle was priced 
alluringly low at the outset. 

In a statement widely circulated to the press in March, the 
Academy Space Studies Board said that ‘‘the present stage 
of redesign does not meet the basic research requirements of 
the two principal scientific disciplines for which it was 
intended: (1) life sciences research necessary to support the 
national objective of long-term human exploration of space, 
and (2) microgravity research and applications.’’ The Board 
noted that life sciences research was rated the number one 
priority in the latest of many long-term strategies for the 
American space program, the broadly endorsed Augustine 
Report (prepared under the Chairmanship of Norman Au- 
gustine, CEO of Martin Marietta). 

NASA’s allies, in and out of the Administration, de- 
nounced the Academy report as a product of ignorance. But 
Congress tends to regard the Academy as one of the better- 
informed and less-tainted sources of advice on scientific and 
technical matters. The blast from the Academy registered 
on Capitol Hill, as did a devastating report issued at about 
the same time by the General Accounting Office, Space 
Station: NASA’s Search for Design, Cost, and Schedule 
Stability Continues. 

Requested by the House Science, Space, and Technology 
Committee, Capitol Hill’s trustiest backer of all things in 
space, the GAO report estimated that, on the basis of 
NASA’s own figures, the space station would cost $38.3 


billion, not including a few essential items that NASA had 
left off the books, such as at least $1.5 billion for medical- 
monitoring equipment, an escape vehicle, and equipment 
for handling specimens. 

Around mid-May, rumors circulated that Traxler, after 
huddling with the full Appropriations Committee, was 
committed to the unthinkable—termination of the space sta- 
tion. His Subcommittee’s report, embodied in a full Com- 
mittee report dated June 3, explained the deed in a few 
concise paragraphs that reflect the US government’s grow- 
ing fiscal paralysis. 

Stating that because of ‘‘overall budget constraints,”’ the 
Committee had been ‘‘forced to suspend’’ funding for the 
space station, the report continues: ‘‘This decision is reflec- 
tive of the funding crisis facing all domestic discretionary 
programs. Although the 1992 NASA request (a 13 percent 
increase above 1991) represents a more realistic recognition 
of today’s severe budget problems—t is still not possible to 
fund 10 to 15 percent increases for all domestic discretion- 
ary agencies when total growth permitted by the 1991 
Budget Summit Agreement is less than 7.5 percent. The 
simple truth is that unless the Administration is willing 
either to increase revenues or curtail non-domestic discre- 
tionary spending, this nation’s human, technical, and physi- 
cal infrastructure will continue to erode.”’ 

The Committee conceded that NASA had obeyed its 
command to hold down spending on the space station. But 
even at the reduced level, the Committee said, the project 
could be funded only at the expense of social programs and 
other parts of NASA. To provide the $2 billion sought for 


‘the space station for next year, the report asserted, ‘““would 


require the Committee to reduce, eliminate, or curtail virtu- 
ally every other NASA program and inadequately fund VA 
medical care, the National Science Foundation, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

In addition, it warned, ‘‘the fiscal year 1993 outlook is 
worse. It is quite possible,”’ the report stated, ‘‘that if prior 
year outlays grow at the current rate, the Committee cannot 
expect any new outlays in 1993 above 1992. That would 
mean that next year the space station would impact more 
severely many important programs within NASA and other 
agencies funded in this bill.’’ 

The rescue mission evoked by this death warrant em- 
ployed the customary techniques of rallying NASA contrac- 
tors around the country to barrage their legislators and 
hurried meetings by the President and Vice President with 
key members of Congress. But something new was intro- 
duced, too: an emergency appeal for the space station’s 
foreign partners to hurry to Washington and proclaim the 
doublecross grievance. 

The setting for this peculiar bid for foreign aid was the 
House Science, Space, and Technology Committee, where 
Rep. George Brown (D-Calif.), an old friend and supporter 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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... Foreign Partners Plead for Restoration of Funds 
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of the scientific community, is in his debut as Chairman. 
Upon moving into the Chairmanship in January, Brown 
declared that the era of ample funding for R&D is past and 
that the urgent task of policymaking is the development of 
priorities. So far, however, there’s no evidence of any 
priority-making across the Committee’s broad jurisdiction, 
nor did the Chairman embrace the work of Traxler’s Sub- 
committee as a useful first step. In fact, Brown’s Commit- 
tee, which authorizes legislation for NASA, had one month 
earlier endorsed the Administration’s space-station program 
with only one dissent, and the House had passed the Com- 
mittee’s bill, 361-36. 

On May 29, nearly a week prior to public release of 
Traxler’s ax job on the space station, Brown and key 
members of his Committee met with Quayle and other 
administration figures in a bipartisan effort to reverse the 
Subcommittee action. Following the meeting with Quayle, 
Brown stated in a press release that ‘“The Vice President has 
assured us of the support of the White House in reversing this 
unfortunate decision,’’ adding, ‘“We will work very care- 
fully with our colleagues in the House and with the Adminis- 
tration to make certain that the space station is adequately 
funded.”’ 

There have been hints here and there that Brown is more 
the captive than the leader of his space-boosting Committee, 
and that his feelings for the space station are considerably 
short of enthusiasm. Nonetheless, he’s out in front with the 
salvage crew. 

With floor debate on the NASA budget scheduled for 
June 6, Brown’s Committee brought in the foreign contin- 
gent on June 4. But before they testified, the Committee 
heard an urgent appeal to save the space station by a senior 
White House official whose more familiar role is arguing 
against domestic spending: Richard Darman, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. With a text titled 
“*Toward the Next Frontier: Space Station Freedom and 
America’s Commitment to the Future,’’ Darman mocked 
the decision against funding as shortsighted. In particular, 
he assailed scientists for attacking the space station, stating 
that it is ‘“‘with the deepest of regret that we have observed 
the recent outbreak of factional cannibalism. It has not only 
weakened what was a successful coalition. But it has done 
so on the misguided political assumption that what is taken 
from space must go to science. Indeed,’’ Darman continued, 
“the unfortunate irony is that, given the cannibalism, the re- 
sources available for both space and science may now be less 
than they would have been if there had been no outbreak of 
cannibalism.”” 

Well received by the Committee members, Darman was 
followed by Jean-Marie Luton, Director of the European 
Space Agency, and Kenji Funakawa, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Space Development Agency of Japan. 
Canada did not send arepresentative, but the President of the 


Canadian Space Agency, Larkin Kerwin, signed a joint 
communique that expressed ‘‘disbelief that the USA would 
now consider withdrawing from such an important interna- 
tional venture thereby effectively terminating the program.”’ 
The communique, distributed at the Science Committee 
hearing, also urged the US ‘‘to fulfill its commitment and 
obligations’ in the project. 

Although Luton, chief of the European Space Agency 
(ESA), declared Europe was dismayed by the budget cutoff, 
Europe’s enthusiasm for the space station has been substan- 
tially diminished by the lingering recession and the unantici- 
pated heavy costs of German unification. ESA, a bureauc- 
racy like NASA, was playing its own game in demanding 
American adherence to the space-station deal, but none of 
that was evident or came out in the course of a one-side 
hearing designed to rally support for the threatened venture. 

The theme of live-up-to-the-deal was the centerpiece of 
the European and Japanese testimony, into which were 
woven dark hints about a reluctance to join the US on other 
costly high-tech ventures—including, quite, clearly, the Su- 
perconducting Super Collider. Like a suitor who feels he’s 
been lured and then spurned, Luton, in a prepared text, spun 
out a history of betrayal: 

“*The United States first takes a conscious decision to go 
ahead with a project of this magnitude,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
President of the United States then invites ‘friends and 
allies’ to participate in the project. These friends and allies 
then enter into intergovernmental agreements with the United 
States .. . that effectively bind the fate of their nations’ long- 
term space programs to that of the project; in Europe’s case, 
entering the cooperation required reconfiguration of its 
Long Term Space Plan. Yet, after three years of joint 
development work and seven years after first inviting the 
other nations to participate in this ‘genuine partnership,’ the 
United States suddenly now feels able to stop the project in 
its tracks for purely internal convenience. 

“*There is something profoundly wrong with this kind of 
Situation,’’ Luton declared, ‘‘and something that requires 
more than an explanation based on year-by-year difficul- 
ties.’” What it might be, he did not say, but he warned that 
killing the space station would chill further space collabora- 
tion and ‘‘would certainly have an effect in other scientific 
and technological fields.’’ The reference was obviously to 
the Superconducting Super Collider, for which the US has 
been rattling the tin cup worldwide for three years, so far 
without success. 

Japan’s Funakawa followed the same lines, stating that 
cancellation of the project would greatly disrupt Japan’s 
space program. His warnings about spillover effects were 
confined to further US-Japan space collaboration. 

The floor debate that followed two days later contained 
a measure of Congressional bombast, such as that provided 
by a space-station supporter who declared that ‘‘space 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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® And Now a “Policy to Protect Misconduct in Research” 


The abundant literature of scientific misconduct has 
recently been enriched by an awesome slip of a word proc- 
essor that should prove enchanting to psychiatrists, lawyers, 
and especially comedians. 

First the necessary background, then finally the gem, 
produced by an official investigative panel that’s been 
tormenting a successful ‘‘whistle-blower’’ at the Monte- 
fiore Medical Center, a teaching hospital of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity’s Albert Einstein School of Medicine, in New York. 

The misstep in prose arises from the plight of Heidi S. 
Weissmann, MD, at one time a highly regarded researcher at 
Montefiore [SGR, May 1, 1990]. In 1987, Weissmann 
accused a longtime superior and collaborator in the Depart- 
ment of Nuclear Medicine, Leonard Freeman, MD, of un- 
authorized use of material she had written. He insisted that 
it was jointly produced material, and that they had often 
intertwined their writings. 

Montefiore dealt with the dispute in a direct fashion: 
Weissmann was fired and Freeman was promoted to Vice 
Chairman of the Department. 

Weissmann filed an employment discrimination suit. 
Einstein offered her $150,000 if she’d leave quietly and 
promise to tell a Congressional committee then investigat- 
ing scientific misdeeds that Freeman ‘‘did not engage in any 
scientific misconduct or breach of professional ethics.’’ 
Weissmann turned down the offer. She went to court with a 
copyright infringement suit, lost at the trial stage, but then 
won a reversal in 1989 in a decision by the US Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit. 

The Court found that Freeman ‘‘actually attempted to 
pass off the work [by Weissmann] as his own.”’ By doing so, 
the decision stated, Freeman ‘‘stood to gain recognition 
among his peers and in the profession . .. without paying the 
usual price that accompanies scientific research and writing, 
that is to say, by the sweat of his brow.”’ In October 1989, 
the US Supreme Court declined to review the case and thus 


Space Station (Continued from Page 4) 

research on white blood cell behavior may lead to a cure for 
cancer.’’ But by and large the debate was on the raw issues 
of priorities, as embodied in an amendment to revive the 
space station with funds drawn from NASA’s science and 
operations accounts and from HUD’s housing programs for 
the poor. 

The reductions proposed for the science program in- 
cluded $145 million from the $336 million originally budg- 
eted for the Earth Observing System. The CRAF Cassini 
program, to study planetary formation and evolution, would 
be reduced from $328 million to $145 million, and advanced 
X-ray astrophysics would be reduced from $211 to $101 
million. The amendment also reached beyond NASA’s 
basic-science accounts, cutting $526 million from the manned 
space-flight program. 

Rep. Dick Zimmer, a Republican freshman from New 


left standing the Appeal Court decision. 

Rarely has a whistle-blower ever won so clear cut a 
victory. But like many others in science and academe who 
have undertaken the perilous task of challenging the integ- 
rity of superiors, Weissmann suffered for her victory. 

She says she was not only denied a return to her job, but 
that her superiors bad-mouthed her in medical circles to the 
point where she has been unable to obtain a suitable job. 

In Kafkaesque fashion, they also made her the target of 
a misconduct investigation, a task that was taken up in 
March 1990 by a specially appointed Inquiry Panel on 
Scientific Misconduct of Montefiore Medical Center. In 
explaining its role, the panel stated that it ‘‘did not feel 
bound’’ by the Appeals Court and added that ‘‘we do not 
believe that copyright infringement is equivalent to plagia- 
rism or scientific misconduct.’’ 

After looking into the Freeman-Weissmann controversy, 
the panel issued charges against both of them. Charge One 
states that Weissmann once used material *‘from a work first 
appearing under the authorship’’ of Freeman, thus raising 
the question ‘“Did Dr. Weissmann commit scientific mis- 
conduct . . . ?’’ Charge Two states that Freeman and 
Weissmann used each other’s materials in seminars and 
lectures, and goes on to ask: ‘“‘Did Drs. Freeman and/or 
Weissmann commit scientific misconduct by engaging in 
this practice?’’ 

The charges were delivered to Weissmann in a letter 
dated June 6, 1991, from Paul L. Goldiner, MD, Chairman 
of the Investigation Panel. The letter opens as follows: 

“In accordance with the Montefiore Medical Center 
Policy To Protect [SGR’s italics] and Investigate Miscon- 
duct in Scientific Research, the Investigating Board . . . “‘ 

Noting that the title of the Montefiore misconduct policy 
uses ‘‘Prevent’’ where Goldiner’s letter uses ‘‘Protect,”’ 
SGR telephoned the doctor for clarification. 

His response: ‘‘The letter wasn’t to you.”’ Click—DSG 


Jersey who is the Science Committee’s sole opponent of the 
space station, summed up the fiscal implications of a re- 
prieve: ‘‘Next year, when NASA requests another $3 billion 
for the space station,”’ he said, ‘“more NASA programs will 
be sacrificed. And as long as the allocation [for the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee] is tight—and it will be tight for the 
rest of the decade—NASA will slowly starve basic science, 
R&D projects, and every other part of the agency in order to 
fund the space station.”’ 

The amendment to save the space station by shifting 
funds from other programs passed, 240-173, with 18 not 
voting. The House thereby assured the continuation of an 
insupportable financial burden in behalf of a technologically 
mediocre, scientifically useless make-work venture in space. 

There’s much talk about science policy and priorities in 
Washington, but they’re not often present when major 
decisions are made.—DSG 
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Letters to SGR: Engineering Academy, Animal Rights 


To the Editor: Your article on the National Academy of 
Engineering [April 15: ‘‘NAE Covers up Election That 
Nearly Defeated Its President’’] was surprising in its vehe- 
mence and inaccuracies. It was not an objective and factual 
report on a respected national organization and the people 
providing leadership in this vital profession. 

In fact, the contest for President of NAE was a healthy 
and quite open process that generated a strong and beneficial 
interest in the leadership and mission of the NAE. To 
suggest that the process was ‘‘concealed’’ in any way from 
the membership or that identifying Harold Liebowitz on the 
ballot as a ‘‘petition candidate’’, which he was, represented 
any improper action, is ludicrous. 

Further, the statement that NAE is ‘‘controlled’’ by a 
‘‘salaried bureaucracy’’ and ‘‘self-perpetuating elected 
officers’ reveals a bitterness, bias, and disdain for the truth 
by the author that should be downright embarrassing to any 
serious business publication. 

I was unexpectedly elected to NAE membership in 1987, 
and am now completing my second year as an ex-officio 
member of the National Research Council Governing Board. 
I had no personal acquaintanceship with any of the leader- 
ship you have so callously indicted, when I became a 
member of the NAE, but my interest in NAE activities and 
willingness to serve in an active role were received with 
respect and acceptance from the outset. I am sure that other 
members find the same reception. The NAE is imperfect, 
but those imperfections stem from human participation, not 
from leadership controls. 

L. G. Byrd 
Consulting Engineer 
Alexandria, Va. 


[Editor's note: As reported in SGR, the Liebowitz candidacy 
evoked enthusiastic expressions of support from scores of NAE 
members, many of whom deplored in writing the governance of the 
NAE. Though openly and vigorously opposed by the NAE lead- 
ership, including members of the nominating committee, Liebow- 
itz received 41 percent of the vote. The official NAE press release 
announcing the outcome of the ballot omitted any mention of a 
contested election. SGR correctly reported that as far as the public 
was concerned, the contested election was covered up. Obviously 
it was not concealed from the NAE membership, nor did SGR 
report it was.] 

** x 


To the Editor: Congratulations and thanks for your 
excellent article on the role NAE is not playing but should be 
doing. It was established, I had hoped, for the purpose of 
exercising a meaningful leadership role to help the US cope 
with the complex technological developments of our time. 
I’ve been a member of NAE since 1969 and have been very 
disappointed at NAE’s virtually total lack of meaningful 
leadership in guiding US government policy in the field of 
environmental protection. This is my field, and I have been 
closely involved with it throughout my career of some 50 


years... . If there’s ever been an agency of the US govern- 
ment needing sound policy guidance from the engineering 
profession, it’s the Environmental Protection Agency—and 
the engineering profession has exercised virtually no influ- 
ence on EPA policy as it has evolved over the past two 
decades. ... 

It would be great if NAE would get off its duff and do 
what it should on this issue, and I argue that the only way one 
can expect this to happen is through rebellion of the mem- 
bers and change in leadership. I have written to NAE on 
several occasions over the years with suggestions of what 
NAE might specifically do, and the replies have been the 
usual diplomatic ones saying that all’s well with NAE’s 
program as it is. Let’s hope Liebowitz et al. keep at it and 
succeed. 

Harvey F. Ludwig , Chairman 
Seatec International, Consulting Engineers 
Bangkok, Thailand 


* * * 


To the Editor: This is a letter of strong criticism of SGR’s 
review of National Academy of Sciences publication Sci- 
ence, Medicine, and Animals [May 1, IN PRINT]. The 
writer of the review is obviously heavily opinionated against 
biomedical research. The booklet is an excellent piece for 
educating the public on the benefits to humans and animals 
gained by the responsible use of animals in the laboratory. I 
would expect a review such as the one you printed to be in 
an extreme animal-rights publication, but not in a bulletin 
such as yours. 

M. Ward Crowe. University Veterinarian 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


[Editor's note: The letter exemplifies the zealotry that has en- 
veloped the major factions in the animal-rights controversy. After 
describing the Academy publication, the review observed: ‘‘Unnoted 
are the abuses of lab animals that have swayed the feelings of many 
who agree that animal experimentation is ethical and necessary for 
human welfare.’’ That’s true but, apparently, unmentionable in the 
pro-use camp.] 


Dingell Plans Baltimore Hearing 


Rep. John Dingell has tentatively scheduled a hearing 
for June 26 on NIH’s investigation and findings in the so- 
called Baltimore case. In a widely leaked draft report, NIH 
concluded that Thereza Imanishi-Kari, formerly of MIT, 
now at Tufts University, had faked data for a 1986 Cell paper 
that she co-authored with David Baltimore, the Nobe!- 
laureate President of Rockefeller University [SGR, April 1: 
**Squalor in Science: A Review of the ‘Baltimore’ Case’’]. 
The cast for the hearing has not been finally settled, but all 
the principal figures in the marathon case are likely to be 
invited to attend. Dingell staffers say a separate hearing will 
be held later on MIT’s and Tuft’s handling of the case. 
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More In Print: Greenhouse, NIH Peer Review, Biotech 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Reducing Chronic Disease ($49.95), which, weighing in 
with 768 pages, would seem to have left nothing unsaid. But 
now comes this follow-up with a variety of recommenda- 
tions for action, including establishment of a central point in 
the federal framework to coordinate nutrition policy, more 
informative food labeling, and intensified nutrition educa- 
tion at all levels. 

Also from the Academy: Policy Implications of Green- 
house Warming—Mitigation Panel (500 pp., $35 plus $3 
shipping), lists what are described as effective and relatively 
easily attained methods for reducing emissions of green- 
house gases. Among them are switching to high-efficiency 
fluorescent bulbs, more efficient refrigerators and hot water 
heaters, and other steps to reduce electricity consumption, 
thereby lowering use of fossil fuels. The report was prepared 
by a panel chaired by Thomas H. Lee, MIT Professor 
emeritus. The report is a followup to an Academy publica- 
tion issued in April, Policy Implications of Greenhouse 
Warming (127 pp., $14.95 plus $3 shipping). 

Order from: National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800/624-6242; in 
Washington, DC: 334-3313. 


NIH Peer Review Notes (10-15 pp., no charge), issued 
“‘periodically’’ by the Division of Research Grants, which 
runs the study section system at NIH, contains news of grants 
policies, personnel changes, and data about numbers of 
applications, ratings, etc. 

Order from: NIH Peer Review Notes, Office of Grants 
Inquiries, Division of Research Grants, Westwood Building, 
Room 449, Bethesda, Md. 20892; tel. 301/496-7441. 


NIST Research Reports (36 pp., no charge), in magazine 
format, a twice-a-year summary of activities at the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology (formerly the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards), which many Congressional 
Democrats would like to build up into a major center for 
federal promotion of industrial technology. The publication 
describes a number of new, Congressionally mandated pro- 
grams along those lines. The scale at present is modest, but 
political and economic trends favor a bigger role and lots 
more money for NIST’s industrial activities. 

Order from: Public Affairs Division, A903 Administration 
Building, NIST, Gaithersburg, Md. 20899; tel. 301/975-2762. 


Mid-Year Survey of State Government Legislation on 
Biotechnology: 1991 (38 pp., no charge), from the Industrial 
Biotechnology Association, a compilation of state legisla- 
tive measures, pending, rejected, and adopted, concerning 
biotechnology. Topics include bovine somatotropin, DNA 
fingerprinting, environmental release, genetic screening, 
and state funding of research. 

Order from: Industrial Biotechnology Association, 1625 K 
St. NW, Suite 1100, Washington, DC 20006; tel. 202/857-0244. 


New Jersey Commission on Science & Technology: 
Quarterly Report (12 pp., no charge), updates on activities 
in one of the most active state programs for supporting 
research and development as a stimulus for business and 
industrial activity. Included is a list of participating centers 
and facilities, with directors’ names and telephone numbers. 

Order from: Quarterly Report, New Jersey Commission 
on Science & Technology, 20 West State St., CN 832, Trenton, 
NJ 08625; tel. 609/984-1671. 


Nor’ Easter (45 pp., no charge), twice-yearly ‘Magazine 
of the Northeast Sea Grant Programs,’’ reporting on sea 
grant activities at the University of Connecticut, University 
of Maine, MIT, University of New Hampshire, SUNY Stony 
Brook, University of Rhode Island, and the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. Mostly articles in pop style, but 
also news about the programs, publications, etc. 

Order from: Nor’Easter, University of Rhode Island, Sea 
Grant, Narragansett, RI 02882-1197; tel. 401/792-6842. 


Genome Advisory Council Named 


Appointments to a new National Advisory Council for 
Human Genome Research have been announced by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. Members are: 
Francis Ayala, UC Irvine; David Botstein, Stanford; K. 
Danner Clouser, Penn State; Francis Collins, U. of Michi- 
gan; Jerome Cox, Washington University; Norman Davidson, 
Caltech; Joe W. Gray, Livermore; Hiliary Holloway, Phila- 
delphia bank executive; Kay Jamison, Hopkins; Dorothy 
Nelkin, NYU; Shirley Tilghman, Princeton; Keith Yamamoto, 
UC San Francisco. 


Correction 


William A. Wallenmeyer, President of the Southeastern 
Universities Research Association, plans to retire in June 
1992, not this June, as reported in SGR of May 15. 
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In Print: Tech Transfer, Canadian Health Care, Etc. 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


Diffusing Innovations: Implementing the Technology 
Transfer Act of 1986 (GAO/PEMD-91-23; 112 pp., no 
charge), by the General Accounting Office (GAO), a look at 
the paltry payoff from the old pipedream of establishing 
commercially fruitful links between private industry and the 
federal government’s sprawling research empire, encom- 
passing 297 laboratories in 10 cabinet departments and 
independent agencies, at a current annual cost of at least $20 
billion. The goal was enshrined in the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980, pushed by Congres- 
sional Democrats and ignored by the Reagan Administra- 
tion. Amendments were added in 1986 and the concept was 
endorsed that year by Reagan’s Executive Order 12591, 
‘*Facilitating Access to Science and Technology.”’ 

GAO found that the labs are coming along in compliance 
with paperwork requirements and staff appointments for 
tech-transfer and various cooperative activities. However, 
though GAO doesn’t say it directly, the results so far appear 
to be appallingly slight, given the scale of the federal 
research establishment: in 1989, the GAO states, 239 of the 
297 labs ‘‘reported zero royalty income,”’ while ‘‘across all 
departments, 250 instances of transfers of technology were 
reported—68 percent (169) of them reported as successful.”’ 
Experience suggests that government labs and profit-seek- 
ing industry are not easily meshed, but the fantasy lives on. 
The GAO study was requested by the House Science, Space, 
and Technology Committee. 

Also from GAO: Canadian Health Insurance: Lessons 
for the United States (GAO/HRD-91-90; 85 pp., no charge), 
a primer on Canada’s tax-supported, province-operated health- 
insurance system, which has been receiving many favorable 
notices in the US as health-care costs here continue to rise 
rapidly while over 30 million people lack health insurance. 
The GAO report reflects unabashed admiration for the 
Canadian system, noting that ‘‘Canadians have few prob- 
lems with access to primary care services. There are more 
physicians per person in Canada than in the United States, 
and Canadians use more physician services per person than 
do US citizens. Yet, the cost of physician services per person 
in Canada was one-third less than in the United States.’’ The 
report notes waiting lists for high-tech services, such as 
cardiac bypass surgery, but says, ‘‘Emergency cases, how- 
ever, are treated immediately, bypassing the waiting lists.”’ 
Noting that because of Canada’s administratively simple 
single-payer system—‘*A Canadian hospital has virtually 
no billing department’’—the GAO says that adoption of that 
method here would produce sufficient savings to cover all of 
America’s uninsured. 

And two more from GAO: 

Alternative Fuels: Increased Federal Procurement of 
Alternative-F ueled Vehicles (GAO/RCED-91-169; 24 pp., 


no charge), reports slow progress by the Department of 
Energy in implementing 1988 legislation calling for a fed- 
eral demonstration program of vehicles powered by metha- 
nol, ethanol, and natural gas. The GAO report, consisting of 
Congressional testimony presented in April, says industry 
has lagged in providing suitable test vehicles and costs have 
been higher than anticipated. 

Space Data: NASA’s Future Data Volumes Create 
Formidable Challenges (GAO/IMTEC-91-24; 27 pp., no 
charge), skeptically focuses on NASA’s plans for collecting 
and managing a forthcoming surge in space data, especially 
from the Earth Observing System (EOS), scheduled for first 
launch in 1998. The GAO says it’s been advised by NASA 
that between 1990 and 2000, its volume of archived space 
data will increase by 5600 percent. GAO says that several 
information specialists ‘‘told us they were not aware of any 
successful advanced storage systems but knew of several 
that had failed.’” NASA responds that plenty of time remains 
to work on the problem. 

Order GAO publications from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Verification Technologies: Managing Research and 
Development for Cooperative Arms Control Monitoring 
Measures (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01239-1; 22 pp., $1.50), 
by the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA), notes that the US had engaged in relatively little 
research for carrying out the on-site arms-control inspec- 
tions agreed to in 1986-87 with the Soviet Union. OTA 
speculates that lack of research might undermine political 
confidence in further arms-control measures, and offers 
various options for assuring a steady program of research on 
verification techniques. The report deals only with coopera- 
tive, or on-site, monitoring and does not discuss so-called 
national means of assuring compliance with arms-control 
agreements. 

Also from OTA: Bioremediation for Marine Oil Spills 
(GPO Stock No. 052-003-01240-5; 31 pp., $2), says 
bioremediation—the use of microorganisms to help remove 
oil and other environmental contaminants—is a promising 
but uncertain clean-up technology. More research is needed, 
says OTA. 

Order OTA publications from: USGPO, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238; 
also available from USGPO regional offices. 


Improving America’s Diet and Health: From Recom- 
mendations to Action (239 pp., $29.95, plus $3 shipping), 
another entry in the crowded genre of nutri-babble, this one 
from the Committee on Dietary Guidelines Implementation 
at the Institute of Medicine, which is part of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The object of implementation is a 
1989 Academy report, Diet and Health: Implications for 

(Continued on Page 7) 








